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SPEECH. 


^\\e  joint  resolution  from  the  Sonate  authoriz- 
ing the  Prcsi(hMit  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
Nations  to  bo  (listrihuted  lo  suflfering  fugitives 
ironi  Indian  hostilities  in  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
being  under  debate — 

Mr.  Adams  asked  that  the  resolution  should 
be  read ;  it  was  accordingly  read,  and  was  as 
follows : 

Resolved  -by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in.  Congress  assembled,  That 
thfi  President  of  the  United  States  he  Hulliorized  to  cause  ra- 
tions to  tee  df.'lirered  from  the  public  stores  to  the  unfortunate 
Briffercrs,  \v*<o  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  who 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Indian  depredations, 
vn  Al.iik-:;ia  and  Goorgin,  until  they  can  be  re-eatablished  in 
•  licir  possessions,  or  so  long  as  the  President  shall  consider  it 
tteccssary. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  after  observing  that  there  was  no  appro- 
priation annexed  to  the  resolution,  which,  if  there  had  been, 
the  resolution  must,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  bill,  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  There  is  no  appropriation  annexed  to 
this  resolution.  We  are  called  to  vote  upon  it  without 
knowing  how  deep  it  will  dive  into  the  public  purse.  Wo 
have  no  estimate  from  any  Executive  Department;  no 
statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  distressed  and  unfortunate 
persons  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  relieve,  not  with  our 
own  moneys,  but  with  the  moneys  of  our  constituents.  By 
an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  House,  especially 
established  to  guard  the  public  Treasury  against  the  dan- 
ger of  rash  and  inconsiderate  expenditures,  we  are  to  drive 
this  resolution  through  all  its  stages  in  a  single  day.  And 
it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  example  of  a  system  of  gratuitous 
donations  toour  own  countrymen,  inlinitely  more  formidable 
by  its  consequences  as  a  precedent,  than  from  any  thing  ap- 
})earing  upon  its  face.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  vote  for  it. 
But  answerable  to  my  constituents,  as  I  am  in  this  as  in 
dl  other  cases  for  voting  away  their  money,  I  seek  for  a 
principle  which  may  justify  me,  to  their  judgment  and  my 
own,  in  this  lavish  disposal  of  the  public  funds. 

It  Is  but  one,  sir,  of  a  class  of  legislative  enactments  now 
upon  the  pages  of  our  statute  book,  introduced  first,  I  be- 
lieve during  the  present  session  of  Congress ;  bixt  with 
which  we  are  already  becoming  familiar,  and  which  I 
greatly  fear  will,  ere  long,  grow  voluminous.  1  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  denominate  them  the  scalpinsr  knife  and 
tomahawk  laws.  They  are  all  urged  through  by  the  ter- 
ror of  those  instruments  of  death,  under  the  most  aflfecting 
and  pathetic  appeals  from  the  constituents  of  the  sufferers, 
lo  all  the  tender  and  benevolent  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  withhold  from  those  apjwals  a 
responsive  and  yielding  voice.  I  have  voted  for  all  those 
fills  devoting  million  after  million  from  the  public  chest, 
for  the  relief  and  defence  of  these  the  suffering  fellow-citi- 
zens of  my  constituents.  I  will  vote  for  this  resolution. 
/  will  vote  again  and  again  for  drafts  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  same  purpose,  should  they  become  necessary,  till  the 
Treasury  itself  shall  be  drained  ;  but,  for  so  doing,  I  must 
fc'ck  for  a  principle  which  may  be  satisfactory,  first,  to  my 
own  mind,  and  secondly,  to  my  constituents. 

And  here,  sir,  the  gentlemen  who  call  upon  us  for  these 
bountiful  contributions  from  the  jmblic  treasure,  are  com- 
p«  lied  to  resort  to  that  common  defence  and  s^cneral  welfwe 
<1.  2lared  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be 
UKiong  the  purposes  for  which  the  Con!<ljtution  itself  was 


ordained  by  the  People.  I  admit  their  claim.  Tl 
indeed,  two  grounds  u|K>n  which  some  of  them  tin 
claim  sustainable.  One  of  them  producer  preceii«  nt  i,,r 
this  exorcise  of  power,  and  yet  disclaims  the  authority  of 
the  precedent  itself.  You  have  already,  by  a  rowlution  in 
the  same  words  with  those  of  tho  rcitolulion  now  [teCoro 
this  committee,  extended  this  same  relief  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Florttla,  But  Florida  is  one  of  your  Territories,  and 
you  are  un<ler  obligations  of  protection  more  compn-hcn- 
sive  to  its  inhabitants  than  those  which  bind  you  lo  the 
People  of  the  States.  These  receive  and  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  their  State  Government,  and  you  are  bound 
to  extend  that  species  of  protection  to  the  inhabitantu  of 
the  Territories,  besides  the  protection  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  States  are  entitled  to,  as  members  of  the  groat 
confederation.  The  precedent,  therefore,  of  the  reeolutiun  of 
relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  does  not  rover  thftraiMi 
We  are  reminded,  however,  that  some  twenty  years  or  more 
ago, the  people  of  Caraccas  were  visited  at  once  with  a  tremen- 
dous earthquake,  with  famine,  and  with  the  still  more  hea- 
vy misfortune  of  a  civil  war.  Tho  convulsions  of  nature 
by  earthquakes,  the  ravages  of  famine,  and  the  raging  j»a«- 
sions  of  man  in  the  desolations  of  civil  war,  are  as  de«trur- 
tive  to  human  life,  and  as  calamitous  to  multitudes  whom 
they  do  not  absolutely  destroy  as  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  or 
the  justifying  authority  of  Congress,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  for  appropriating  any  portion  of  the  public  moneys  to 
the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  it  could  not  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  Congress  have  the  constitutional 
pow^r  to  appropriate  money  for  the  relief  of  all  human  suf- 
ferii  g,  whether  by  earthquake,  famine,  civil  war,  or  Indian 
ferocity.  And  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  himj*df.  wiu> 
so  ardently  urges  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  tolls  you 
that  he  should  have  voted  against  that  measure  of  relief  lo 
tho  wretched  sufferers  in  Caraccas.  Mere  commiseration, 
though  one  of  the  most  amiable  impulses  of  our  nature, 
gives  us  no  power  to  drain  the  Treasury  of  the  People  for 
the  relief  of  tho  suffering  object.  You  must,  therefore, 
seek  another,  an  additional  source  of  power,  for  authority 
to  pass  this  resolution ;  and  where  will  you,  where  can  you, 
find  it  but  in  the  war  power,  and  its  limitation,  not  its  en- 
largement, in  that  very  declaration  of  the  transcendent 
purposes  for  which  the  People  of  tho  United  States  ordain- 
ed their  Constitution — the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare.  Step  one  hair's  breadth  out  of  the  circle  bounding 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the.se  words,  and  you  have 
no  more  authority  to  pass  this  re3olution,than  you  have,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  to  saddle  the  People  of  tho  United 
States  with  the  insupportable  burden  of  the  wliolc  svjjtwu^ 
of  the  poor  taws  of  England.  --— «t.  -  '^ 

Sir,  in  the  authority  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  declare  rear,  all  the  powers  in- 
cidental to  war  are,  by  necessary  implication,  conferred  up- 
on the  Government  of  tho  United  States.  Now,  the  pow- 
ers incidental  to  war,  are  derived,  not  from  the  internal 
municipal  sources,  but  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 
In  your  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  you  never  declare 
war,  though  you  do  make  and  break  treaties  with  them, 
whenever  cither  to  make  or  to  break  treaties  with  ihcm, 
hap|)ens  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  President  and  a  majori- 
ty of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  For,  in  this  matter,  you 
have  set  aside  the  judiciary  department  of  the  Government 
as  effectually  as  if  there  were  none  such  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  arc,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Executive  two  classes  of  powers,  altoge- 
tlier  different  in  their  nature,  and  often  incompatible  with 
each  other — the  war  power  and  the  peace  f»ower.  The 
peace  power  is  limited  by  regulations,  and  restricted  by  pro- 
visions, prescribed  within  the  Constitution  itself.  The  war 
power  is  limited  only  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 


The  power  is  tremendous  :  it  is  strictly  constitutional,  but 
it  breaks  down  every  barrier  so  anxiously  erected  for  the 
protection  of  liberty ,  of  property,  and  of  life.  This,  sir,  is 
the  power  which  authorizes  you  to  pass  the  resolution  now 
before  you,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  other. 

And  this,  sir,  is  the  reason  which  I  was  not  permitted  . 
to  give  this  morning  for  voting  with  only  eight  associates 
against  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the  committee,  on 
the  abolition  petitions;  not  one  word  of  discussion  had 
been  permitted  on  either  of  those  resolutions.  When  call- 
ed to  vote  upon  the  first  of  them,  I  asked  only  five  minutes 
of  the  time  of  the  House  to  prove  that  it  was  utterly  un- 
founded. It  was  not  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  grant 
me  those  five  minutes.  Sir,  I  must  say  that,  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  upon  that  report,  from  the  previous 
question,  moved  and  inflexibly  persisted  in  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  itself  which  reported  the  resolutions,  (Mr. 
OwKNS,  of  Georgia,)  to  the  refusal  of  the  Speaker,  sustained 
by  the  majority  of  the  House,  to  j)ermit  the  other  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Gi-ascock,)  to  record  upon  the  journal 
his  reasons  for  asking  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  that 
^■ajne  resolution,  ib*  freedom  of  debate  has  been  stifled 
'm  tfii**  Hoaseto  a  degree  far  beyond  any  thing  that  ever  hH= 
od  .since  tbe  existence  i)f  the  'Jonstitution  of  the 
i  States;  'u'.r  iiS  it  a  eci-^latory  leflnctionto  mo  how 
•  iy  we  h**a  been  made  to  feci,  in  the  process  o(  titnt 
•oporatKUi,  that  the  Speaker  of  this  Hou::(ft  is  a  rfai?ftfiold^. 
A  rid,  sir;  as  I  was  not  then  permitted  to  as+sign  my  rrurfons 
-  voting  ag:iin3t  that  resolution  before  I  gave  the  vo»r  I 
rejoice  thai  tiie  rcit;ion  for  whic/l»  J  shfdl  votf  for  tin-  i;  -.> 
liition  now  before  the  committee  is  identically  the  same 
with  that  for  which  I  voted  against  that. 
■  [Mr.  Adams  at  this,  and  at  many  other  passages  of  this 
speech,  was  interrupted  by  calls  to  order.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  (Mr.  A.  H.  Sheppeud,  of  North  Caroli- 
na,) in  every  instance  decided  that  he  was  not  out  of  order, 
but  at  this  passage  intimated  that  he  was  approaching  very 
close  upon  it°  borders;  upon  which  Mr.  Ad.^ms  said,  Then 
1  am  "0  u.n.vTstand,  sir,  that  I  am  yet  within  the  bounds  of 
orde'    idii  !hat  I  may  transcend  them  hereafter. 

A',    <'M*'rman,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  speech  accorded 
'  i  membgr  of  this  House.     I  wilt  not  advert  to 

t!  I  which  that  privilege  has  been,  throughout 

Uu  iijoyed  ill  Oimmittee  of  the  Whole  by  every 

member  of  the  House  who  has  chosen  to  exercise  it.  I 
will  appeal  only  to  what  happened  no  longer  ago  than  the 
•u'.tJDg  of  ;  cstciday  and  of  this  morning,  when,  at  the  hour 
of  one,  the  Speaker  adjourned  the  House,  not  in  the  usual 
form  of  ten  o'clock  to-morrovsr  morning,  but  to  ten  o'clock 
of  Wednesday  morning,  that  is,  of  this  day.  Is  it  not  with- 
in the  recollection  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  that  two  gen- 
tlemen, both  distinguished  members  of  the  House,  from  the 
State  of  Maryland,  from  the  hour  of  seven  to  that  of  ten, 
or  little  short  of  that  time,  last  evening,  entertained  ami  in- 
structed the  Couunitt^c  of  the  Whf.'  TT.ou90  with  a  con- 
troversial disquisition  upem  the  Constit.  ^on  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  upon  the  very  import'u.  qui- -r^on  whether 
■:.<:  voice  of  the  Legislature  of  that  Slut-  vvaB  or  was  not 
■.  exponent  of  the  popular  will/?  J-  »t  not  remembered 
•:  :■"  iinarvrtaTjillsrLron  Wats  held  m  th«  .-• .  t  of  a  dialogue  fid 
animated,  that  the  retort  courteous,  thr  quip  modest,  the 
-counter-check  quarrelbt;nie,  and  almost  (he,  he  circumstan- 
tial, passed  between  those  gentlemen,  without  interruption 
from  the  chairmaii,  and  without  call  to  t^rder,  till  at  last  an 
honorable  member  from  Teui;  sser  .  "  'ir«rd  t>U]t  t':  '':;m  - 
rence  between  tlie  two  members  should  be  settled  by  arbi' 
tration?  And  what  was  the  question  before  the  commit- 
tee, sir,  upon  which  this  spirited  and  eloquent  conference 
was  held  %  Was  it  upon  an  appropriation  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  arming  the  fortifications  of  the 
United  States  1  or  upon  an  amendment  to  that  proposal,  by 
a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  your  principal  executive 
officers,  and  of  the  compensation  of  members  of  Congress  1 
Sir,  it  was  upon  one  of  these  two  propositions,  so  exceed- 
ingly relevant  to  each  other,  that  the  colloquy  between  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Maryland,  upon  the  Constitution,  Le- 
gislature, and  People  of  that  highly  respectable  State,  was 
held,  for  hours,  without  interruption  or  call  to  order.  And 
now,  sir,  am  I  to  be  disconcerted  and  silenced,  or  admon- 
ished by  the  Chair  that  I  ain  approaching  to  irrelevant  mat- 


ter, which  may  warrant  him  to  arrest  me  in  my  argument, 
because  I  say  that  the  rea.son  lor  which  I  shall  vote  for  the 
resolution  now  before  the  committee,  levying  a  heavy  con- 
tribution upon  the  property  of  my  constituents,  is  identi- 
cally the  same  with  the  reason  for  which  I  voted  against 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  slavery  committee,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  slave- 
ry in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  1  Sir,  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  give  my  reasons  for  that  vote,  and  a  majority  of 
my  constituents,  perhaps  proportionably  as  large  as  that  of 
this  House,  in  favor  of  that  resolution,  may,  and  probably 
will',  disapprove  of  my  vote  against  it,  unless  my  reasons 
for  so  voting  should  be  explained  tQthem.  I  asked  but  five 
minutes  of  the  House  to  give  those  reasons,  and  was  re- 
fused. I  shall,  therefore,  take  the  Hberty  to  give  them  now, 
as  they  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  measure  now  before 
the  committee,  and  are  my  only  justification  for  voting  in 
favor  of  this  resolution.] 

I  return,  then,  to  my  first  position,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteil 
States  in  their  Congress  and  Executive  Government :  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  powers 
iiiojdentul  to  2/.'ar,  That  the  poNv.r;  of  peace  are  hmited 
by  provisions  within  the  body  uf  the  (Constitution  itseli  . 
but  that  the  iH^Wefjs  of  war  are  Hmited  and  regulated  only 
Lv  the  iaw.s  and  usages  of  nations.  There  are/ ind«"^«^' 
power*  of iK^ttCC  conft^rredTipon  Gcn*gress  'which  a!sq  "coinf 
within  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  nations; 
such  as  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce, 
the  interchange  of  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  all 
the  personal  and  S'«<Mal  intercourse  between  the  indiviiJuai 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  iiatiosis,  an.l 
the  Indian  tribes,  which  require  the  interposition  of  any 
law.  But  the  powers  of  war  are  all  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  are  subject  to  no  other  limitation.  It  is  by 
this  power  that  I  am  justified  in  voting  the  money  of  my 
constituents  for  the  immediate  relief  of  their  fellow-citizens 
suffering  with  extreme  necessity  even  for  subsistence,  by 
the  direct  consequence  of  an  Indian  war.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  your  consuls  in  foreign  ports  are  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  seamen  in  distress,  and  even 
for  their  passage  to  their  own  country. 

And  it  was  upon  that  same  priticiplethat  I  voted  against 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  slavery  committee,  "  that 
Congress  possess  no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere, 
in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy,"  to  which  resolution  most  of 
those  with  whom  I  usually  concur,  and  even  my  own  col- 
leagues in  this  House,  gave  their  assent.  I  do  not  admit 
that  there  is,  even  among  the  peace  powers  of  Congress, 
no  such  authority ;  but  in  war  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  Congress  not  only  have  the.authority,  but  are  bound 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States. 
I'iif  existin  '  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  Sl.Ucs  from  foieign  <>nuntri(  -,  is  itself  ;»ii  lul'r- 
fcrcnce  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States,  ft 
was  so  considrrtd  by  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  ol 
the  United  Stipes,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Congress 
should  not  interfere,  in  I'lul  ira?/,  with  the  ingtitution,  prioi 
to  the  year  lb\iH. 

During  the  latfwar  with  Great  Britain,  the  military  and 
naval  coramander.<?'i  f  that  nation  issued  priMjlaraations  i>. 
viting  the  slaves  to  repair  to  their  standards,  ^vith  pr<niii|"« 
of  freedom  and  of  settlement  in  souie  of  the  British  colonial 
establishments.  This,  surely,  was  an  interference  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Great  Britain  stipulated  to  evacuate  all  the  forts  and 
places  in  the  United  States,  without  carrying  away  any 
slaves.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
authority  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  they  would  not  have  had  the  author- 
ity to  require  this  stipulation.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
engagement  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  British  naval  and  mili- 
tary commanders ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  did  carry 
away  all  the  slaves  whom  they  had  induced  to  join  them, 
and  that  the  British  Government  inflexibly  refused  to  re- 
store any  of  them  to  their  masters  ;  that  a  claim  of  indemnity 
was  consequently  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
slaves,  and  was  successfully  maintained.  All  that  scrioa 
of  transactions  was  an  interference  by  Congress  with  the 


institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  in  one  way— In  tlie  way 
of  protection  and  su[n»ort.  It  was  l)y  the  institution  of 
slavery  alone  that  the  restitution  of  slaves  enticed  by  proc- 
lamations into  the  Brilisli  service  could  be  claiine<l  as  j»u- 
perly.  But  for  liie  institution  of  slavery,  the  British  com- 
manders could  neither  have  allured  \}ivm  to  their  standard, 
nor  restored  them  otherwise  than  as  liberated  prison<Ts  ot 
war.  But  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  there  could  have 
been  no  stipulation  that  they  should  not  be  carried  away 
as  property,  nor  any  claim  of  indemnity  for  the  violation  ot 
that  engagement. 

But  the  war  power  of  Conrfress  over  the  institution  ot 
slavery  in  the  States  is  yet  far  more  extensive.  Sujjpose 
the  case  of  a  servile  war,  complicated,  as  to  some  extent  it 
is  even  now  with  an  Indian  war ;  suppose  Congress  were 
called  to  raise  armies,  to  supply  n^.oni^  from  the  whole 
Union  to  suppress  a  servile  insurrection  :  wouW  they  have 
no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery"? 
The  issue  of  a  servile  war  may  be  disastrous.  By  war  tlie 
slave  may  emancipate  himself;  it  may  become  necessary 
for  the  master  to  recognise  his  emancipation  by  a  treaty  of 
peace;  can  it  for  an  instant  bi;  pit  ;.  i -d  Ui.u  Congress,  in 
rnuli  a  fontingency,  .would  hav.»  ;•>  n-ithority  to  interfere 
•"ill)  \\'c  in«tilutt'»n  offllaver^'  ■  ,iiii>  irat/,  in  the  States'? 
\v' '  '  1  Congress  have 

'       ,  .  .  ,  lUiJy  witluaJkUe 

buundb  uj  ^Knitiibiiitv — I  wi.uKi  toUixi  I  could  *ay  not  with- 
in the  Ixmnds  of  probability.  You  have  be<'i»,  if  you  arc 
iiui  r.-)w,  at  th"  very  point  of  a  war  with  Mexico* — a  w.ir, 
f  ain  surrs  to  s.i^'.  •■»  far  as  piilli;-  nunor  may  be  crcdiied, 
atimulaK^d  by  provocations  on  our  part  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  Administration  down  to  the  recent  au- 
thority given  to  General  Gainos  to  invade  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. It  is  said  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  this  Ad- 
ministration was  a  proposal,  made  at  a  time  when  there  was 
already  much  ill-humor  in  Mexico  against  the  United 
States,  that  she  should  cede  to  the  United  States  a  very 
large  portion  of  her  territory — large  enough  to  constitute 
nine  States  equal  in  extent  to  Kentucky.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  device  better  calculated  to  produce  jealousy, 
suspicion,  ill-will,  and  hatred,  could  not  have  been  contriv- 
ed. It  is  farther  affirmed  that  tliis  overture,  offensive  in 
itself,  was  made  precisely  at  the  time  when  a  swarm  of 
colonists  from  these  United  States  were  covering  the  Mexi- 
can border  with  land-jobbing,  and  with  slaves,  introduced 
in  defiance  of  the  Mexican  laws,  by  which  slavery  had 
been  abolished  throughout  that  RejHiblic.  The  war  now 
raging  in  Texas  is  a  Mexican  civil  war,  and  a  war  for  the 
re-establishment  of  slavery  where  it  was  abolished.  It  is 
not  a  servile  war,  but  a  war  between  slavery  and  emanci- 
pation, and  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  drive  us 
'nto  the  war,  on  the  side  of  slavery. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  eminently  fortunate  for  us 
.  it  this  monster,  Santa  An:i,  I.,.-;  t»it;n  del.  afi  d  an  1  fak- 
11,  though  I  cannot  participate,  m  that  ex«(nisjtt  jov  with 
>vhich  we  have  been  told  tnat  every  one  having  Anglo- 
oaxon  blood  in  his  veins  must  have  been  deligljt<-(l  on 
he.«r5n'?  that  this  ruffian  has  \to0n  sliot,  in  «u>ld  bliwd.  when 
a  pris'iner  of  war,  by  thn  Anglo- Maxon  leauer  or  me  v)eu»- 
rioufi  Texian  army.  Sir,  I  hope  there  is  no  mrjiibcr  of  tius 
House,  of  other  than  Anglo-Saxon  ^-rigin,  who  will  di-em 
it  uncourtrous  th  >(  I,  hfinsr  mysr-lf  in  j/ait  AnuIi>Savim. 
iiiusl,  uf  c.'iirsf,  imld  til  1*  i"ir  the  f'-<"<<t  Mood  tli.it  t;\c'-  <"ir 
culated  in  human  veins.  Oh  !  yes,  sir!  for  be  it  from  me  to 
depreciate  the  glori«?s  of  the  Antrlo-Saxon  race;  although 
there  have  been  times  when  tliey  bowed  their  necks 
and  submitted  to  the  law  of  conquest,  beneath  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Norman  race.  But,  sir,  it  has  struck 
me  as  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  is 
spurring  us  into  this  war  of  aggression,  of  conquest,  and  of 
slave-making,  that  all  the  fires  of  ancient,  hereditary  na- 
tional hatred  arc  to  be  kindled,  to  familiarize  us  with  the 
ferocious  spirit  of  rejoicing  at  the  mass.aere  of  prisoners  in 
cold  blood.  Sir,  is  there  not  yet  hatred  enough  between 
the  races  which  compose  your  Southern  population  and 
the  population  of  Mexico,  their  next  neiirhbor,  but  you 
must  go  back  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  and  to 
another  hemisphere,  for  the  fountains  of  bitterness  between 
you  and  them  ]     What  is  the  temper  of  feeling  between 


the  component  parts  of  your  own  Southern  population.  1  <' 
twecn  your  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman  Fren«h,  and  ModhtIi 
Sjianish   inhal»itants  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri?  Ulween  them  all   and  the  Indian  savag*-, 
the  original   possessor  of  the  land   from  which  you  are 
Kcourging  him  already  back  to  the  fool  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains T     What  between  them  all  and  the  native  American 
negro,  of  Afi^ican  origin,  whom  they  are  holding  in  cruel 
bondage  1     Are  these  eleujent.s  of  harmony,  concord,  and 
patriotism  l>etween  the  component  parts  of  a  nation  hi  irt- 
ing  upon  a  crusade  of  conquest  1     And  what  are  tlir  1.  •  |- 
ings  of  all  this  motley  compound  of  your  Southern  popu- 
lation towards  the  comf)ound  equally  hetenigeneous  «4'  the 
Mexican  po[tulation  1  Do  not  you,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  slave- 
holding  exterminator  of  IndiaiiB,  from  the  bottom  of  your 
Boul,  hate  the  Mexican-Spaniard-Indian,  emancipator  of 
slaves  and  abolisher  of  slavery?     And  do  you  think  that 
your  hatred  is  not  with  equal  cordiality  returned  I     Go  to    s 
the  city  of  Mexico,  ask  any  of  your  fellow-cili-/«i)«  who    'f 
have  been  there  for  the  last  three  or  fn  I  • 
scarcely  dare  show  lh<nr  faces.  a>,  A 
stit  ols.     hv.  assured,  sir,  that,  hov 
the  Mexican,  his  bosom  burns  with  antiiuwlly  detp-r*^- 
deti  station  of  vou. 

Ai..^   •■        '         :■  '      ■■  '      '  "     '    •  -  ■ 

youi  I 

your  pail,  and  for  ilit; 
It  has  been  abolished,  1  i 

F.ir    vOUr  war     V.ill     'k      ^^    "i       v^'    .;  -  ..,,...»..      wi 

twenty-four  States,  and  a  population  of  eight  or  nine  mil- 
lions of  souls.  It  seems  to  be  considered  that  this  victory 
over  twelve  hundred  men,  with  the  capture  of  their  com- 
mander, the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  has^  al- 
ready achieved  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Republic.  That 
it  may  have  achieved  the  independence  of  Texas,  is  not 
imiwssible.  But  Texas  is  to  the  Mexican  Republic  not 
more  nor  so  much  ;     •    1      ■  ^ 

;.   til. 


That  State  of  Mi<i 

claiming  of  you  the  <  ■    'orma  ...=  ;..  v^. 

made  them,  of  adn      nig   hiT  as  a  Stale  into 
that  State  of  Mid',    m,  \vh\rh  b«s  grea»'"-  f»r"'< 
heavier  wrongs  to  '  ' 

her   independence 
the  People  of  Tex 

the  Republic  ot  ]Vii.."o.     'J'Vvu.-^  i*j  nu  t;xir»-iui.;  botn- 
portion  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  a  wilderness  iiiha;.  .  ^ 
only  by  Indians  till  after  the   Revolution  which  separiiied 
Mexico  from  Spain;  not  sufficiently  populous  at   the  m-- 
ganization  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy  to  form  a  Slate  ly 
itself,  and  therefore  united  with  Coahuila,  wherethe  i^n  nt- 
est  part  of  the  indigenous  [>art  of  the  population  resiib.   >■!•, 
the  history  ofall  the  emancipated  Spanish  Anu-ricaii  <•.!.> 
nies  has   been,  ever  since  their  separation  from   Sp.nM    i 
history  oieonvulviinary  ■.v;m.->j  of  revolutions,  accoii  > 
ed  by  aniglo,  and  ol^cn  very  insignificant  battles;  or< 
tains,  who6(t  title  to  power  has  Iteen  the  murder  ot 
immediate    pred«MM*«8ors.     They   h»--  -.rf.i,.., 

chiirarter  of  the  first  conouost  of  Mt 
feru  uy  i'i»aij.i,  .uni  tii.t..  ».;.,  ... 
thought  of Conner' 
It  may  be  that  a  i 
on  this  captivity  ■ 

(Kg  CtU'  1  d  ;    V.eil.iVt      lUiUii^.  iliai.    r^UC.li    ni<Vi.iu- 

tion  had  happened  even  lietbre  ins  acieai;  bulIcunnot>« ;  ;>«.u 
my  way  clear  to  the  conclusion  that  cither  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  Texas,  or  the  capture  and  military  execution  ot 
Santa  Ana,  will  save  you  from  war  with  Mexico.  Santa 
Ana  was  but  one  of  a  breed  of  which  S|>anish  America  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  teeming  mother— . <tol- 
diers  of  fortune,  who,  by  the  sword  or  the  musket  ball,  have 
risen  to  supreme  jMiwer,  and  by  the  sword  or  the  muskf  t 
ball  have  fallen  from  it.  That  breed  is  not  extinct ;  the 
very  last  intelligence  from  Peru  tells  of  one  who  has  Hdlen 
there  as  Yfurbide,  and  Miria,  and  Guerrero,  and  Santa 
Ana  have  fallen  in  Mexico.  The  same  soil  which  pro- 
«luce<l  them  is  yet  fertile  to  produce  others.  They  repro- 
duce themselves,  with  nothing  but  a  change  of  the  name 
and  of  the  man.  Vour  war,  sir,  is  (o  be  a  war  of  races — the 
Anglo-Saxon  American  pitted  against  the  Moorish-Spanish- 


ww 


Mexican  American ;  a  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  halves  of  North  America;  from  Passamaquoddy 
to  Panama.     Are  you  prepared  for  such  a  war  1 

And  again  I  ask,  what  will  be  your  cause  in  such  a  war"? 
Aggression,  conquest,  and  the  rc-establishment  of  slavery 
where  it  has  been  abolished.  In  that  war,  sir,  the  banners 
oi'/'reedom  will  be  the  banners  of  Mexico;  and  your  ban- 
ners, I  blush  to  speak  the  word,  will  be  the  banners  ot 
slavery. 

Sir,  in  considering  these  United  States  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  as  mere  masses  of  power  coming  to  colli- 
sion against  each  other,  I  cannot  doubt  that  Mexico  will 
be  the  greatest  sufi'erer  by  'the  shock.  The  conquest  of  all 
Mexico  would  seem  to  be  no  improbable  result  of  the  con- 
flict, especially  if  the  war  should  extend  no  farther  than 
to  the  two  mighty  combatants.  But  will  it  be  so  confined  1 
Mexico  is  clearly  the  weakest  of  the  two  Powers ;  but  she 
is  not  the  least  prepared  for  action.  She  has  the  more  re- 
cent experience  of  war.  She  has  the  greatest  number  ot 
veteran  warriors;  and  although  her  highest  chief  has  just 
suffered  a  fatal  and  ignominious  defeat,  yet  that  has  hap- 
I  pened  often  before  to  leaders  of  armies  too  confident  of  suc- 
*.  /'cess  and  contemptuous  of  their  enemy.  Even  now,  Mexi- 
"■  CO  is  better  prepared  for  a  war  of  invasion  upon  you,  than 
^'  you  are  for  a  war  of  invas'on  upon  her.  There  may  be 
-^■^Sa^fettttd^  successor  to  Santa  Ana,  inflamed  with  the  desire, 
not  only  of  avenging  his  disaster,  but  what  he  and  his  na- 
tion will  consider  your  perfidious  hostility.  The  national 
spirit  may  go  with  him.  He  may  not  only  turn  the  tables 
upon  the  Texian  conquerors,  but  drive  them  for  refuge 
within  your  borders,  and  pursue  them  into  the  heart  ot 
your  own  territories.  Are  you  in  a  condition  to  resist  himl 
Is  the  success  of  your  whole  army,  and  all  your  veteran 
generals,  and  all  your  militia-calls,  and  all  your  mutinous 
volunteers  against  a  miserable  band  of  five  or  six  hundred 
invisible  Seminole  Indians,  in  your  late  campaign,  an  ear- 
nest of  tlie  energy  and  vigor  with  which  you  are  ready  to 
carry  on  that  far  otherwise  formidable  and  complicated 
war? — complicated,  did  I  say  7  And  how  complicated '? 
Your  Seminole  war  is  already  spreading  to  the  Creeks,  and, 
in  their  march  of  desolation,  they  sweep  along  with  them 
^^ur  negro  ^-i-^  .5,  and  put  arms  into  their  hands  to  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  you  ;  and  how  far  will  it 
spread,  sir,  should  a  Mexican  invader,  with  the  torch  of 
liberty  in  his  hand,  and  the  standard  of  freedom  floating  over 
his  head,  proclaiming  emancipation  to  the  slave  and  re- 
Wnge  to  the  native  Indian,  as  he  goes,  invade  your  soil  7 
;  What  will  be  the  condition  of  your  States  of  Louisiana, 
df  Mississippi,  of  Alabama,  of  Arkansas,  of  Missouri,  and 
of  Georgia  'I  Where  will  be  your  negroes  1  Where  will 
be  that  combined  and  concentrated  mass  of  Indian  tribes, 
whom,  by  an  inconceivable  policy,  you  have  expelled  from 
their  widely  distant  habitations,  to  emliody  them  within  a 
small  compass  on  the  very  borders  of  Mexico,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  give  that  country  a  nation  of  natural  allies  in  their 
hostilities  against  you  1  Sir,  you  have  a  Mexican,  an  In- 
dian, and  a  negro  war  upon  your  hands,  and  you  are  plung- 
ing yourself  into  it  blindfold ;  you  are  talking  about  ac- 
knowledging J;he  indejjendence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
T'^r'antr  3tJU£ir«  ifth'suiig  to  annex  Texas,  ay,  and  Goahuda, 
and  Tamaulipas,  and  Santa  Fe,  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  to  your  already  over-distended 
dominions.  Five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
territory  of  Mexico  would  not  even  now  quench  your 
burning  thirst  lor  aggrandizement. 

But  will  your  foreign  war  for  this  be  with  Mexico  alone  1 
No,  sir.  As  the  weaker  party,  Mexico,  when  the  contest 
shall  have  once  begun,  will  look  abroad,  as  well  as  among 
your  negroes  and  your  Indians,  for  assistance.  Neither 
Great  Britain  nor  France  will  sufl'er  you  to  make  such  a 
conquest  from  Mexico;  no,  nor  even  to  annex  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Texas  to  your  Confederation,  without 
their  interposition.  You  will  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  inter- 
twined with  a  Mexican  war  to  wage.  Great  Britain  may 
have  no  serious  objection  to  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  may  be  willing  enough  to  take  her  under  her  protec- 
tion, as  a  barrier  both  again.st  Mexico  and  against  you. 
But,  as  aggrandizement  to  you,  she  will  not  readily  suft'er 
it ;  and,  above  all,  she  will  not  suffer  you  to  acquire  it  by 
conquest  and  the  re-cstablishmcnt  of  slavery.     Urged  on 


by  the  irrisistible,  overwhelming  torrent  of  public  opinion, 
Great  Britain  has  recently,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  her  People  have  joyfully  paid,  abol- 
ished slavery  throughout  all  her  colonies  in  the  West  In- 
dies. After  setting  such  an  example,  she  will  not — it  is  im- 
possible that  she  should — stand  by  and  witness  a  war  for 
the  re-establishment  of  slavery  where  it  had  been  for  years 
abolished,  and  situated  thus  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  her  islands.  She  will  tell  you,  that  if  you  must  have 
Texas  as  a  member  of  your  Confederacy,  it  must  be  with- 
out the  taint br  the  trammels  of  slavery;  and  if  you  will 
wage  a  war  to  handcuff  and  fetter  your  fellow-man,  she 
will  wage  the  war  against  you  to  break  his  chains.  Sir, 
what  a  figure,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  would  you  make, 
in  deadly  conflict  with  Great  Britain :  she  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  emancipation,  and  you  the  battles  of  slavery  ;  she 
the  benefactress,  and  you  the  oppressor,  of  human  kind  !  In 
such  a  war,  the  entbusiasm  of  emancipation,  too,  would 
unite  vast  numbers  of  her  People  hi  aid  of  the  national  ri- 
valry, and  all  her  natural  jealousy  against  our  aggrandize- 
ment. No  war  was  ever  so  popular  in  England  as  that 
war  would  be  against  slavery,  the  slave-trade,  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxon descendant  from  her  own  loins. 

As  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  your  Confederation, 
for  what  do  you  want  it '?  Are  you  not  largo  and  unwieldy 
enough  already  1  Do  not  two  millions  of  square  miie*^ 
cover  surface  enough  for  the  insatiate  rapacity  of  your  land 
jobbers  1  I  hope  there  are  none  of  them  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice.  Have  you  not  Indians  enough  to  expel  from  the 
land  of  their  father-s'  sepulchres,  and  to  exterminate'?  What, 
in  a  prudential  and  military  point  of  view,  would  be  the  ad- 
dition of  Texas  to  your  domain'?  It  would  be  weakness, 
and  not  power.  Is  yo^ir  southern  and  eouthwcstern  fron- 
tier not  sufficiently  extensive?  not  sufliciently  feeble?  not 
sufliciently  defenceless  ?  Why  are  you  adding  regiment 
after  regiment  of  dragoons  to  your  standing  army  1  Why 
are  you  struggling,  by  direction  and  by  indirection,  to  raise- 
per  saltum  that  army  from  less  than  six  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men  ?  Your  commanding  General,  now  return- 
ing from  his  excursion  to  Florida,  openly  recommends  the 
increase  of  your  Army  to  that  number.  Sir,  the  extension 
of  your  sea-coast  frontier  fipom  tbe  Salnnc  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
would  add  to  your  weakness  tenfold  ;  for  it  is  now  only 
weakness  with  reference  to  Mexico.  It  would  then  he 
weakness  with  reference  to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  even 
perhaps  to  Russia,  to  every  naval  European  Power,  which 
might  make  a  quarrel  with  us  for  the  sake  of  settling  a 
colony;  but,  above  all,  to  Great  Britain.  She,  by  her  navai 
power,  and  by  her  American  colonics,  holds  the  keys  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  your  fron- 
tier from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  that  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain?  Sir,  the 
reasons  of  Mr.  Monroe  for  acceptmg  the  Sabine  as  the 
boundary  were  three.  First,  he  had  no  confidence  in  th« 
strength  of  our  claim  as  far  the  Rio  Bravo ;  secondly,  he 
thought  it  would  make  our  union  so  heavy  that  it  would 
break  intofragraentsby  its  own  weight ;  thirdly,  bethought 
it  would  protrude  a  long  line  of  sea  coast,  which,  in  our  firs* 

Wnr  witli  dront    P.ritn,in,    oho  iingl.t  fcako  ii.tv;  J.t.   owii  pwr.- 

session,  and  which  we  should  be  able  neither  to  defend  nor 
to  recover.  At  that  time  there  was  no  question  of  slavery 
or  of  abolition  involved  in  the  controversy.  The  country 
belonged  to  Spain  ;  it  was  a  wilderness,  and  slavery  was  the 
established  law  of  the  land.  There  was  then  no  project 
for  carving  out  nine  slave  States,  to  hold  eighteen  seals  in 
the  other  wing  of  this  capitol,  in  the  triangle  between  the 
mouths  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Bravo  rivers. 
But  what  was  our  claim  ?  Why  it  was  that  La  Salle,  hav- 
ing discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Franco 
having  made  a  settlement  at  New  Orleans,  France  had  a 
right  to  one-half  the  sea  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  next  Spanish  settlement,  which  was  Vera 
Cruz.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  was  about  half  way 
from  the  Balize  to  Vera  Cruz;  and  so  as  grantees,  from 
France  of  Louisiana,  we  claimed  to  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
though  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Santa  Fe  was  at  the  head 
of  that  river.  France,  from  whom  we  had  received  Louisi- 
ana, utterly  disclaimed  ever  having  even  raised  such  a  pre- 
tension. Still  we  made  the  best  of  the  claim  that  we  could, 
and  finally  yielded  it  for  the  Floridas,  and  for  the  line  of 


3 


iciiiiiosion  lo  a.ssij,'!!  my  rcaBons  for  my  voU>,  when  llic 
.lion  was  put  upon  tho»c  rcnolulions  lliunibflvoK. 
r,  it  is  a  rniiliincholy  contcuinhition  to  uie,  and  raist-s 
inl  forebuili%'t^  in  my  mind  when  1  coiihidrr  the  man- 
in  which  dial  Rf'i'ort  ami  those  Resolutions  have  bei-n 
■  )scil  of  by  the  House.  1  have  twice  ask<  J  pormi.ssion 
■lis  House  to  of\'vr  two  resolutions  calling  for  in  form  a- 
frwin  tiic  PreBiLlent  upon  sul>jects  of  infinite  impor- 
e  to  this  question  of  slavery,  to  our  r<;lations  with  Mexi- 
iml  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  When  I  last  made 
attemi»t,  a  majority  of  the  House  voted  )>y  yeas  and 
s  to  suspend  the  rules  to  enable  me  to  olTer  one  of  the 
resolutions— but  the  majority  not  amountin^f  to  two- 
Is,  ujy  resolution  has  not  yet  obtained  from  the  liuuso 
favor  of  bcin;;  considered.  Had  it  l)een  the  ])leasure  of 
blouse  to  indulfje  the  call,  or  to  allow  me  the  privile<^e 
ssigning  my  reasons  for  my  vote  on  the  resolution  this 
iiin<r,  the  remarks  that  I  have  now  made  mij^lit  have 
I  iIi'iMni''!  nMir-'-  :nipr<>i>'-i.it(i  to  t.'u ISC  topics  of  discussioii, 


sotis  ohe  committed  inoflfenHivc,  innocent,  pious  miniijtors 
of  the  OoHiK'l  of  Truth,  for  carrying  the  li;;ht,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  consolations  of  thatGosoel  to  the  hrart.-<  and 
minds  of  these  unhapjiy  Indians.  A  solemn  tlceision  ol 
the  Su|)remc  Court  of  the  United  States  pronounced  that 
act  a  violation  of  your  treaties  and  of  your  laws.  (Jeorj^ia 
defied,  that  decision  :  your  Executive  Government  never 
carried  it  into  execution:  the  inn)risoned  missionaries  ot 
the  Go6i)cl  were  comjiclled  to  purchase  their  ransom  from 
per{)etual  captivity  by  sacrificing  their  rights  as  freemen  to 
the  meekness  ot  their  princi[ilee  as  Christians ;  and  you 
have  sanctioned  all  these  outrages  ui)on  justice,  law,  and 
humanity,  1)y  succumbing  to  the  [wnver  and  the  jjolicy  of 
Georgia,  by  acconnnodating  your  legislation  to  her  arbitra- 
ry wdl ;  by  tearing  to  tatters  your  old  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, and  by  constraining  them,  under  peine  forlc  cl  dure, 
to  the  mockery  of  signing  other  treaties  with  you,  which, 
at  the  first  moment  when  it  shall   suit  your  purpo.se,  you 

will  ,'i<r;.iri  (<rn-  (>.  fiitl.TK    niid  <^r:.ll(r    l<i    tlif     lull  r  \vi  ik  Is  .,( 


the  i.  iiii;'     tnd   tirlmitive  caml'  c' •'!.. 


M  arccly  deemed  decent  to  resist.     A  previous  qucs- 

,  Mtiothering  all  discussion  U[)on  resolutions  rejwrted  by 

'  lumittee,  alTecling  the  vital  [)rinciplcs  of  the  Constitu- 

,  moved  by  one  ol  the  members  who  reported  the  rcso- 

ons.  and   sustained  by  the  members  of  that  committee 

f,  is  an  occurrence  which  never  before  happened  in  the 

als  of  this  Government.     The  adoption  of  those  reso- 

Mi'  of  ihe  House  had  not  even  been  moved.     Upon  the 

• 's'ir.n   whether  an  extra   numlwr   of  the   report 

1! ■!! Ill Uc  should  be  printed,  a  member  moves  the 

'    t  of  the  report,  with   instructions  to   report  a 

f      !!      On  iivis  motion  the  previous  question  is 

declares  that  the  main  question  is 

(iDHiil,  nx>t  on  the  motion  Ir)  print 

J  .J,  ics  of  tiic  report,  but  upon  the  adop- 

1  ot  three  resoiu' ions,  reported,  but  never  even  moved  in 

HiHisc.     If  tbi    is  lobe  the  sample  of  our  future  legis- 

.>n,  it  is  tiinc  to  awake  from  the  delusion  that  freedom  of 

^ch  is  among  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  minority 

fhis  House. 

To  return,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  the  resolution  before  the 
.imillec.  I  shall  vote  for  this  application  of  moneys,  le- 
I  by  taxation  upon  my  constituents,  to  feed  the  sufl'ering 
slnrving  fugitives  from  Indian  desperation  and  revenge, 
w  dce[)ly  searching  in  the  colTers  of  your  Treasury  this 
ration  will  ultimately  be,  no  man  can  a*  *bis  time  fore- 
Thc  (  Aitendituro  autlxori/ed  by  this  res-  'nlion  may 
!<  (  ilk  itstdf  very  coMsiderat>ic-,  but  in  its  prog■o^.,  j  hu- 
>  'y  Ktretched  from  Alabama  Ut  Gcor^a— now  much 
,1      ■»    mm'  rvrend   wjUbp  seen  hereart*^.     I  fnrn  my 


your  National  C-.^*inutiiu.  xnij  dircciiy  iho  reverse  ct" 
that  system  which  had  been  pursued  by  all  the  preced- 
ing Administrations  of  this  Government  under  the  present 
Constitution.  That  system  consisted  in  the  most  anxiou.; 
and  persevering  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians;  to  attach 
them  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  lived  ;  to  enlighten  th«:ir 
minds  ;  to  soflen  and  humanize  their  hearts  ;  to  fix  in  per- 
manency their  habitations;  and  to  turn  them  from  the  wan- 
dering and  precarious  pursuits  of  the  hunter,  to  the  tillage 
of  the  ground  ;  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  an<l  cotton;  to 
the  comforts  of  the  fire-side;  to  the  delights  ot'liomc.  This 
was  the  sy.9tpm  of  Washington  and  of  JclTerson.  steadily 
pursued  by  all  their  successors,  and  to  which  all  your  trea- 

iiast  anil  all    your  lavvc  of  int/>rt-ouriie  with  the  Indian  trUitii-^ 

were  accommodated.  The  whole  .system  is  now  broken 
up;  and  instead  of  it  you  have  adopted  that  of  e.\f)elling 
by  force  or  by  compact,  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  their  qwn 
territories  and  dwellings,  to  a  region  beyond  the  Missis- 
sip])i,  beyond  the  Mis.souri,  beyond  the  Arkansas,  I. or- 
dering ujion  Mexico;  and  l/t<:re  you  have  deluded  them 
with  the  hope  that  tJiey  will  find  a  permanent  aliodc — 
a  final  resting-place  from  your  never-ending  rapacity  and 
Ijerseculion.  There  you  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  wil- 
ling and  to  drive  the  reluctant,  by  fraud  or  liy  f(»rce;  by 
treaty,  or  by  the  sword  and  the  riHe ;  all  the  remnants  of 
the  Seminoles,  of  the  Creeks,  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the 
Choctaws,  and  of  how  m?"v  other  tribes  I  cannot  now  stop 
to  enumei.J',  lu  ' 
OjKjrylion,  v.'u  ha» 
in  snhr!i.!r.s;.  a  r,-. 


■  V  vote  HI    -'.'.■    ;v.-lu'i  to  Ihj  sulTcrin;? 
inia,  Ri»'  of  Ge-orgia,  uix)n  th'^  «{round 
'.,,,,*  .,    i,v^  ^v.i.K'.nian  fi.)i.i  /.*.•. ''.I'ta,  (Mr.  Li:;is)  r\v<\ 
•  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, (Mr.  Tuompson)  have 
Ml  disposed  tii  place  it.     Little  reason  have  the  inhabi- 
its  of  CJeorgia  ^$td  of  Alabama  to  complain  that  the  Go- 
riiinont  of  the  tJnited  States  has. been  remiss  or  neglect- 
i  in  protecting  them  from   Indian   hostilities:    the  fact  is 
'cctJy  fho  reverse.     The  People  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
I  arc  now  suffering  the  recoil  of  their  own   unlawful 
iipons.     Gr«)rgia,  sir,   Georgia,  by  trami>ling   upon    the 
111  of  our  national  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  by 
Njer.ting  them  to  her  State  laws,  fir.st  set  the  example  of 
ai  policy  whicii  is  now  in  the  process  of  consummation  by 
is   Indian  war.     In   setting  this  example,  she  bade  defi- 
ne to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of^he  nation  ; 
le  nullified  your  laws:    she  set  at  naught  your  Execulivo 
lid  judicial  guardians  of  the  common  Constitution  of  the 
'id.     To  what  extent   she   carried    this   ])olicy,  the  dun- 
"iis  of  her  prisms  and  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
al  Court  of  the   United   Stales  can    tell.     To  thodc  pri- 


iosl  agonies  ai'  n  |H;u|*ie,  fuitjuiy  turn  anil  mux  ti  Iruin 
soil  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fatbr rji,  .ind  v  < 
j.jUi  own  iiole.  .afd  exhortation.'*,  an<l  ■     - 

treaties,   had  rivetted  more  cIo.seIy  to  then  .i 

the  last  convulsive  struggles  of  their  drsp.iii  i.  wiir 

has  originated  ;  and  if  it  brings  with  it  some  p«irtion  td"  the 
retributive  justice  of  IIcAven  upon  our  own  People,  it  is 
our  melancholy  duty  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  Ihe  public  re- 
sources of  the  National  Treasury  will  inrinit,  the  distresses 
of  the  innocent  of  our  own  kindred  and  l»lood,  sufl'ering 
under  the  necessary  consequences  of  our  own  wrong.  1 
shall  vote  for  the  resolution. 

[Note. — This  Spci-h  was  dcbrcrod  wiUiout  prciuu(tttalioi)  or 
notes.  No  report  of  it  was  made  by  any  of  the  usual  rrporlci«i 
for  tho  newsp.ipnrs.  Mr.  Adams?  lias  written  it  out,  liiniKidf, 
fioiii  rpcollc-lion,  at  the  ropifsl  of  eevcrni  of  his  IVicmIs,  for 
piibliralion.  It  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  precise  langnaup  ut<ed  by 
iiiiii  in  the  House.  There  is  sunie  ttiuplification  of  dio«ftrfrti- 
nicnts  which  he  used,  and,  perhaps,  some  oini-ssions  which 
have  escaped  his  rccollccliou.  The  Bubtitancc  of  the  Spcccli  is 
the  samo.j 


the  42(1  degree  of  latitude  from  the  source  of  the  Arkansas 
river  to  the  South  sea.  Such  was  our  claim ;  and  you  may 
judge  how  much  confidence  Mr.  Monroe  could  have  in  its 
vahdity.  The  great  object  and  desire  of  the  country  then 
was  to  obtain  the  Floridas.  It  was  Gen.  Jackson's  desire; 
and  in  that  conference  with  me  tcT  which  I  have  heretofore 
alluded,  and  which  it  is  said  he  does  not  recollect,  he  said  to 
me  that  so  long  as  the  Florida  rivers  were  not  in  o.ir  posses- 
sion, there  could  be  no  safety  for  our  whole  Southern  country. 

But,  sir,  suppose  you  should  annex  Texas  to  these  Unit- 
ed States ;  another  year  would  not  pass  before  you  would 
have  to  engage  in  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  What  is  now  the  condition  of  that  island  1  Still 
under  the  nominal  protection  of  Spain.  And  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  herself]  Consuming  her  own  vitals  in  a  civil 
war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Do  you  expect,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  that  war,  she  can  retain  even  the 
nominal  possession  of  Cuba  1  After  having  lost  all  her  con- 
tinental colonics  in  North  and  South  America,  Cuba  will 
stand  in  need  of  more  efficient  protection ;  and  above  all, 
the  protectionof  a  naval  power.  Suppose  that  naval  power 
should  be  Great  Britain.  There  is  Cuba  at  your  very  door; 
and  if  you  spread  yourself  along  a  naked  coast,  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  what  will  be  your  relative  position 
towards  Great  Britain,  with  not  only  Jamaica,  but  Cuba, 
»zid  Porto  ilico  m  her  hands,  and  abolition  for  the  motto  to 
her  union  cross  of  St.  George  and  Saint  Andrew  1  Mr, 
Chairman,  do  you  think  I  am  treading  on  fantastic  grounds'? 
Let  me  tell  you  a  piece  of  history,  not  far  remote.  Sir, 
many  years  have  not  passed  away  since  an  internal  revo- 
lution in  Spain  subjected  that  country  and  her  king  for  a 
short  time  to  the  momentary  government  of  the  Cortes. 
That  revolution  was  followed  by  another,  by  which,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  French  army  with  the  Duke  d'Angouleme 
at  their  head,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  restored  to  a 
despotic  throne  ;  Cuba  "had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Cortes  when  they  were  crowned  with  victory ;  and  when 
the  counter  revolution  came,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
uncertain  what  was  to  be  their  destination,  were  for  some 
time  in  great  perplexity  what  to  do  for  themselves.  Two 
considerable  parties  arose  in  the  island,  one  of  which  was 
"for  placing  it  under  the  protectioii  of  Gtreat  Drittiin,  uiiil 
another  was  for  annexing  it  to  the  confederation  of  these 
United  States.  By  one  of  these  parties  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  overtures  were  made  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  By  the  other  /  knoic  that  overtures  were 
made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  And  I  fur- 
ther know  that  secret,  though  ines[>onsible  assurances 
were  communicated  to  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  coming  from  the  French  Government,  that  theij 
were  secretly  informed  that  the  British  Government  had 
determined  to  take  possession  of  Cuba.  Whether  similar 
overtures  were  made  to  France  herself,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say ;  but  that  Mr.  George  Canning,  then  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  under  no  incon- 
siderable alarm,  lest  under  the  pupilage  of  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme, Ferdinand  the  Seventh  might  commit  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  French  naval  squadron  the  custody  of  the  Moro 
13-  ""  '"_»,  circ: -;:::iai*.-Miaisi> -woll  known  tome.  It  hap- 
pened that  just  about  that  time  a  French  squadron  of  con- 
siderable force  was  fitted  out  and  received  sailing  orders  for 
the  West  Indies,  without  formal  communication  of  the  fact 
to  the  British  Government;  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  known  to  him,  he  gave  orders  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris  to  demand,  in  the  most  peremptory  tone,,  what 
was  the  destination  of  that  squadron,  and  a  special  and  po- 
sitive disclaimer  that  it  was  intended  even  to  visit  the  Ha- 
vana; and  this  was  made  the  occasion  of  mutual  explana- 
tions, by  which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  not  by  the  formal  solemnity  of  a  treaty,  but  by  tlic 
implied  engagement  of  mutual  assurances  of  intention,  gave 
pledges  of  honor  to  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  should 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  island  take  it,  or  the  Moro 
Castle,  as  its  citadel,  from  the  possession  of  Spain.  This 
engagement  was  on  all  sides  faithfully  performed ;  but, 
without  it,  who  doubts  that  from  that  day  to  this  either  of 
the  three  Powers  might  have  taken  the  island  and  held  it 
in  undisputed  possession  1 

At  fhis  time  circumstances  have  changed — popular  rev- 
olutions both  in  Franco  and  Great  Britain  have  perhaps 


curbed  the  spirit  of  conquest  in  Great  Britain,  and  Franc© 
may  have  enough  to  do  to  govern  her  kingdom  of  Algiers. 
But  Spain  is  again  convulsed  with  a  civil  war  for  the  suc- 
cession to  her  crown ;  she  has  irretrievably  lost  all  her  colo- 
nies on  both  continents  of  America.  It  is  impossible  that  she 
should  hold  much  longer  a  shadow  of  dominion  over  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  nor  can  those  islands,  in 
their  present  condition,  form  independent  nations,  capable 
of  protecting  themselves.  They  must  for  ages  remain  at 
the  mercy  of  Great  Britain  or  of  these  United  States,  or  of 
both  ;  Great  Britain  is  even  now  about  to  interfere  in  this 
war  for  the  Spanish  succession.  If  by  the  utter  imbecility 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy  this  revolt  of  Texas  should 
lead  immediately  to  its  separation  from  that  Republic,  and 
its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  impossible 
that  Great  Britain  should  look  on  while  this  operation  is 
performing  with  indifference.  She  will  see  that  it  must 
shake  her  own  whole  colonial  power  on  this  continent,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Caribbean  Seas,  like  an 
earthquake  ;  she  will  see,  too,  that  it  endangers  her  own 
abolition  of  slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  A  war  for  the 
restoration  of  slavery  where  it  has  been  abolished,  if  suc- 
cessful in  Texas,  must  extend  over  all  Mexico ;  and  the 
example  will  threaten  her  with  imminent  danger  of  a  war 
of  colors  in  her  own  islands.  She  will  take  possession  of 
Cuba  and  of  Porto  Rico,  by  cession  from  Spain  or  by  liie 
batteries  from  her  wooden  walls  ;  and  if  you  ask  her  by  what 
authority  she  has  done  it,  she  will  ask  you,  in  return,  by 
what  authority  you  have  extended  your  sea  coast  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  She  will  ask  you  a  question 
more  perplexing,  namely — by  what  authority  you,  with 
freedom,  independence,  and  democracy  upon  your  lips,  are 
waging  a  war  of  extermination  to  forge  new  manacles  and 
fetters,  instead  of  those  which  are  falling  from  the  hands 
and  feet  of  man.  She  will  carry  emancipation  and  aboli- 
tion with  her  in  every  fold  of  her  flag  ;  while  your  stars,  as 
they  increase  in  numbers,  will  be  overcast  with  the  murky 
vaf)ors  of  oppression,  and  the  only  portion  of  your  banners 
visible  to  the  eye  will  be  the  blood-stained  stripes  of  the 
task  master, 

Mr,  Chairman,  are  you  ready  for  all  tbnse  wars  7  A 
Mexican  war  1  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  if  not  with 
France  1  a  general  Indian  war  1  a  servile  war  1  and,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  them  all,  a  civil  war  1  For  it 
must  ultimately  terminate  in  a  war  of  colors  as  well  as  of 
races.  And  do  you  imagine  that  while  with  your  eyes 
open"  you  are  wilfully  kindhng,  and  then  closing  your  eyes 
and  blindly  rushing  into  them  ;  do  you  imagine  that  while, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  your  own  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  must  be  the  Flanders  of  these  com- 
j)licated  wars,  the  battle  field  upon  which  the  last  great  con- 
flict must  be  fought  between  slavery  and  emancipatiori ;  do 
you  imagine  that  your  Congress  will  have  no  constitutional 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  .slavery  in  any 
loay  in  the  States  of  this  confederacy  1  Sir,  they  must  and 
will  interfere  with  it— perhaps  to  sustain  it  by  war  ;  per- 
haps to  abolish  it  by  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  they  will  not 
only  possess  the  constitutional  power  so  to  interfere,  but 
they  will  be  bound  in  duty  to  do  it  by 'bn  exmom  provision« 
of  Ihe  Constitution  itself.  From  the  in'Sram"  mav  -yuut 
slaveholding  States  become  the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  ser- 
vile, or  foreign,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  every  way  by  which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from  a 
claim  of  indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  ces- 
sion of  the  State  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power. 

Sir,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  same  war  power,  as  now 
brought  into  exercise  by  this  Indian  war  in  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia,  that  I  vote  for  the  resolution  before 
the  committee.  By  virtue  of  this,  I  have  already  voted  in 
the  course  of  this  session  to  increase  your  standing  army 
by  a  second  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  authorize  your  Presi- 
dent to  accept  the  services  of  ten  thousand  volunteers,  and 
to  appropriate  millions  of  the  public  money  to  suppress 
these  Indian  hostilities— all  for  the  common  defence,  all  for 
the  general  welfare.  And  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  voting  against  the  first  resolution  reported 
by  the  slavery  committee,  it  is  because  it  was  the  pleasure 
oif  the  majority  of  the  House  this  morning  to  refuse  mc 
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